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TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES, ON SIR HENRY STEUART’S NEW THEORY. 





Tue cut above is illustrative of the system recommended in * Steuart’s Planter’s Guide,” for re- 
moving trees of large size. Of this we have given some notices in our last paper. The utility of the 
art of removing large trees, with little interruption to their growth, is too apparent to need elucidation. 
The object to be effected by the judicious planter, as explained by the author of the work before us, 
is “the preservation of all the parts in as entire and perfect a state as possible.” By reducing the art to 
practice the author observes that ‘ the mutilating system, now generally prevalent, will be rendered 
unnecessary, and a method established which is absolutely superior in itself, and more agreeable to 
observation and experience.” 

In transplanting the tree, instead of lopping and defacing the top and side branches, the whole are 
left untouched, and their fine symmetry is preserved entire. 

In speaking of the commen errors, Which injudicious planters commit, the author observes, that 
the first is the non-adaptation of trees to their proper soil. “ No man who knows any thing of wood, 
will put down the sycamore, the lime, or the wild cherry, for example, on a clayey soil ; neither will 
he put the oak or elm on light sand or gravel, but, on the contrary, on the deepest and loamiest land 
he can find, and, in the case of the oak, even with a clay bottom: for, although that tree in that par- 
ticular is the most accommodating of all plants, it is only on land of this sort that it will really thrive, 
and grow to timber. But to the skilful planter the subsoil is often regarded as of more moment than 
the mere texture of the surface, as the degrees of moisture, most suitable to woody plants form, per- 
haps, the most prominent feature in their characteristic differences. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance to the planter to study those distinctions. In certain situations, where he might be anxious 
for the grand effect of the oak or the chestnut, it will often be prudent for him to be content with the 
the inferior forms of the lime, or the beech——The second error to which the author adverts 





is the having recourse to close woods and planta- 
tions, for the supply of trees proper for transplant- 
ing. Allured by the fine forms of trees, which 
have grown under such circumstances, the tallness 
of their stems, the beauty of their bark, and their 
general appearance of health and strength, we 
naturally form the wish to transfer them to the 
lawn, or open park: but we should reflect, that 
how much soever they may please the eye, there 
wre no properties so unfit as these for this degree 
of exposure, as they are generated solely by warmth 
aud shelter, As well might we bring forth ty 
native of the burning plains of Asia or Africa, and 
in the light attire of those tropical climates expect 
him to endure a British winter. 

The third error, according to our author, is tl 
setting out of plants of too diminutive a size into 
the open field. Size, he affirms, offers to success- 
ful removal no actual impediment farther than in- 
creased expenditure. The same principles apply 
to the largest trees, just as well as to the least. 
But it is material to notice, that size implies greater 
labor and contingencies, and, by consequence mor: 
powerful machinery; and both rise in a ratio far 
more accelerated than might at first be conceived 
to correspond with the increased dimensions of the 
trees. My own operations as to size having been 
of a limited sort, (the subjects seldom exceeding 
thirty-five or thirty-six feet high, and in the ster 
from fifteen to eighteen inches in diameter,) I do 
not presume to prescribe to what height others 
should go, because it is altogether arbitrary. 

The following extract of a letter from Mr. Laing 
Meason, a gentleman who was a witness of the 
operation of transplanting trees of a large size ut 
Allanton House, the seat of Sir Henry Steuart, will 
give an idea of the expense attendant on the pro- 
cess of removing large trees recommended, 

‘¢T attended in March last, most carefully in the 
park at Allanton, to the operation of lifting, anc 
placing in new situations two trees of about thirty 
or forty years’ growth: the following is the result. 
Ten workmen began at six in the morning to re- 
move the two trees, the one twenty-eight fect 
high, the other thirty-two feet, by actual measure- 
ment; girth from thirty to thirty-six inches. The 
one tree was removed nearly a mile, the other 
about a hundred yards, and the whole operation 
was completed before six o’clock in the evening. 
The wages of the men amounted to 15s., so that 
“ach tree cost 7s. 6d. A pair of horses was used 
in dragging the machine on which the trees were 
laid. Such was the expense of the operation. 
Now if a comparison be drawn betwixt this ex- 
pense, and that of planting groups of young plants, 
inclosing and keeping up the inclosures, for five- 
and-twenty or thirty years, losing the value of the 
ground occupied by the groups or belts, Sir Henry 
Steuart’s system cannot be a tenth of the expense 
of the common method. A few trees of the growth 
of thirty or forty years, produce at once that effect, 
both for shelter and beauty that would occupy in 
young planting an acre or two of ground. On 
the consideration of economy, therefore, Sir Henry’s 
system is most deserving of praise. But it is 
wrong to consider the practice of transplanting 
large trees as confined to mere ornament, in the 
formation of parks and pleasure grounds.” 
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For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, NO. VII. 
KEEPING A DAY BOOK. 

Born merchants and mechanics are greatly in- 
debted to their books of accounts, for information 
and success in the several branches of their 
business, by regular and correct entries. The 
transaction of every day should be correetly noted. 
The time when you plough, sow, plant, mow, 
pull flax, eut fuel, gather corn, potatoes, &c. and 
the quantity and quality of manure laid on each 
field, should be carefully noticed. You will then 
know the season when labor must be done the 
next year, in those fields, and the kinds and pro- 
portions of manure required to dress them, 
Farmers should weigh all their pork, beef, butter 
and cheese; and measure all their grain, corn, 
potatoes, &c. and indeed, every article they lay up 
for winter ; and also the time when they kill their 
ereatures and the food on which they were fatted. 
This will show the quantity they consume, what, 
and how much of each article, and how much they 
may have to dispose of. Days on which they hire 
laborers ; the labor performed on those days, and 
the price paid for that labor, should be entered. 
This will show what time and labor must be per- 
formed the next year, the price of it, and the 
money which may be wanted to carry on the busi- 
ness of the farm. FE.very farmer should mark the 
day on which his cows, mares, &c, associate with 
the males of their several kinds; he will then be 
able to provide proper room, &c. for the reception 
of their young and to attend to their keeping in 
due season, and which ought to be a little better 
than common, at those periods. For want of this 
ettention, multitudes of calves, lambs, pigs, de. 
are annually lost. The ages of lambs, calves, colts, 


&c. should be carfully noted, and the weight of 


them when killed; as this will point out those 
owes, cows, &e. which are best for breeders; 
which is a very material branch of knowledge, in 
regard to the crowth and value of'a stock of eatile. 
{n short, the Farmer should note the business of 
every day, how and where he past it, and what 
the weather was; and he should not forget, that 
so much of the goodness of his crops depends 
upon early and seasonable cultivation, that he had 
better give any price for labor than be belated; 
more depends on this than fermers in general 
seem to be sensible of. Flax, sowed early, will 
have abetter coat, and more seed than when sowed 
late. Barley sowed early will not be liable t 
blast end mildew; ard indian corn planted and 
hoed in good season, will not be so liable to suffer 


from drought, and from frosts, and will be fuller 
and heavier, than when planted late, poor'!y 
ploughed, and indifferently hoed. Grass land on 


which manure is spread early, will yield a much 


better crop, than if spread late, and one load of 


grass, cut when ripe, and before it withers and 
turns white in the field, will be of more value than 
two loads of the same kind, cut after it is ripe, 
dried away and weather-beaten: it has lost its 
juices in this state, which is all that is valuable. 
Our suinmers are so short, that every possible ad- 
vantage should be taken for early cultivation: for 
negligence and inattention in the spring, will cer- 
tanly be followed by eold and hunger of the fol- 
lowing winter. 

But to return. A Farmer should keep a eare- 
ful entry of all his fodder ; the quantity and quality 





of each kind: for he may wish to purchase and 
winter a cow or two extraordinary—and an ac- 
count of the manure made by his swine, by serap- 
ing of the roads, his yards, by mud, barn dung, 
&ce. for, this will show him at once, how much 
land to break up, and the strength he will have for 
the next year’s cultivation: if he neglects this 
branch of good husbandry, he cannot expect t 
form & just estimate, either of the labor or profits 
of the next year. To avail himself of the advan- 
tages which stand connected with his situation and 
farm, he must attend to these things, many of 
which may appear of little or of no consequence 
in the eyes of the mass of farmers; but they cer- 
tainly deserve their very serious attention. Labor- 
ers, unless upon some urgent oceasions, should 
never be hired by the month, nor even for a single 
day, in the winter season ; when the days are short, 
cold and stormy, and when an industrious man 
can hardly earn his living. The quantity of pork, 
beef, cider and other provisions expended, in 
other words, almost thrown away, by this impru- 
dent practice, will certainly be missed, and severe- 
ly felt in the following spring and summer ; unless 
an additional stock ef each be laid up to support 
itin the fall proceeding, The farmer may hire 
labor in the spring, to get a good crop in due sea- 
son; in the summer, to secure his grass; and in 
the fall of the year, to gather in his harvest; but 
not in the winter, when nothing can be raised, 
cither tor the use of man or beast. 

And here I observe, that every Farmer should 
endeavour to cultivate and take care of his own 
lands ; and not let the profits of them depend on 
hirelings more than he cannot possibly avoid. 
And he should never work within doors, while any 
thing can be done to advantage without; nor set 
himself, or his laborers to that work in fair, which 
can be done in foul weather. 





For the New England Farmer. 

THE SEASONS, CROPS, &c. IN VERMONT. 
Extract from a@ letter from a Correspondent, in 

Vermont, to the Editor of the New England 

Former. 

“To wisn, Sir, that your paper could circulate 
more extensively in the northern part of Vermont. 
it is really painful to travel through this country, 
and witness our mode of farming—to see large 
farm yards full of manure lying year aiier year; 
exposed to the rains, atmosphere, and sun; our 


wet lands unditehed, and our dry lands but half 


cultivated. The present season has not been so 
unfavorable as was anticipated in the early part 
of it; the wheat crop is abundant for this country, 
perhaps not more than half eur usual crop of corn, 
hut oats and potatoes are good; the latter of very 
superior quality: the liay crop rather light, but of 
good quality ; our dairies have not done as well 
as usual, and but littl butter has been made the 


latter part of the season.” 





From the Vermont Chronicle. 
WINTER BUTTER. 

Messrs. Richards and Tracy,—With this, J hand 
each of you three samples of butter, made within 
two miles from your office, on the days following, 
viz. No. 1 on the 3d, No. 2 on the 9th, and No. 3 
on the 17th of Nov. 1832. 

Though IT do not think [have ever chanced to 
see so good butter made at this season of the year, 
it is no vain or boascful desire that prompts me to 
exhibit these samples. My only object is to com- 





municate, with your leave, and through your 
columns, to the public, what I consider as a 
discovery in the art of making butter, and to verify 
in part what I communicate, by an exhibition of 
the results of the experiments already made. 

Without further introduction, I will state the 
process; and [ hope it is not the worse for being 
simple. It is this ——Place the cream ii an iron 
kettle, over a clear fire, and bring it near but not 
quite to a boiling heat. In doing this, observe 
two things. 1. To stir the cream frequenily, but 
not while over the fire. It more readily imbihes 
smoke when stirred than when at rest. 2. To 
skim off all the froth* that may rise while heating. 
After thus heating, stiring and skimming, remove 
the cream and put it into a stone churn, and set it 
away where it will not freeze, and let it’ remain 
till the next day. Then bring it towards the fire, 
and gradually and slightly warm it,—turning the 
churn around oceasionally. It is then churned 
with a uniform and rather animated motion, but 
with no violence, The butter will appear in about 
25 minutes after the churning commences. Tha 
was the time occupied, as we conjecture, in churn- 
ing, on the said 3d and 9th of November. On the 
17th, the time, we know, was only 23 minutes. 

You will observe that samples No. 2 and 3, are 
as yellow as June butter ; and that though the pe- 
euliar rich flavor of June butter may be wanting, 
still there is no bitter or unpleasant taste in cither 
sample. Please to observe also, that Nos. 2 and 3 
have a waxy quality and appearance, peculiar to 
good butter. 

The reason why No. 1, though made earliest 
in the season, is not as yellow and wexy as Nos. 
2 and 3, we conjecture to be this—that No. 1 was 
warmed rather too much at the time of churning. 

I milked but two cows during the time men- 
tioned, and was only able, after supplying other 
demands for milk, to set about 7 1-2 quarts of 
milk each day for cream. I did not weigh the 
butter, but have no reason to suppose that the 
quantity was materially altered by the new mode 
of making. The cows were fed on frostbitten 
grass, hay, and top stalks, with a small allowance 
of pumpkins or potatoes night and morning. 

The cream churned on the 3d, had not been 
frozen, but the grass on which the cow fed had 
been frozen. That churned on the 9th, had been 
partially frozen, and that churned on the 17th had 
been all frozen. A. B. 

P.S. Noy. 23,1832. Since writing the above, 
the experiment of making butter by heating the 
cream as above mentioned, hasbeen this day 
again repeated, with entire success, [t is per- 
haps unneceessary to observe that, probably, many 
things in the preeess deseribed might be varied 
without injury, and perhaps with advantage. | 
conjecture that the secret lies in removing the froth. 

*It may be that it is this froth which oceasions all the 
trouble in the usual way of making butter in winter. If 
mixed with skimmed milk,this froth is said to make 
good “shortening.” 





Waste Lands. From an estimate lately laid be- 
fore the English Parliament, it appears that above 
15,000,000 acres of land are now lying waste and 
uncultivated in the United Kingdom, yet capable 
of cultivation ; and also that there are millions of 
acres Which now produce very little, from want 
of proper cultivation, but which by judicious 
management, might be rendered abundantly fertile. 
— Genesee Farmer. 
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MOUNT AUBURN CEMETERY. 


Ir is well known that the beautiful grounds of 


Mount Auburn have been purchased and enclosed 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and 
that a part of them have been converted into a 
Cemetery. The Socicty are desirous of still 
further embellishing and adapting these grounds 
to the purposes of an ornamental burial-place. It 
js their wish also to complete the laying out of a 
Garden, and to build a Cottage on the premises, 
for the residence of a Superintendent and Gard- 
ener. 

The success of the design has, thus far, fully 
equalled the expectations of its friends, The 
amount received from the sale of lots in the 
Cemetery, is about 12,000 dollars, the whole of 
which has been expended in the purchase of land, 
the construction of avenues, the building of a 
fence round the estate, and other necessary char- 
ges. It is very important to commence additional 
improvements at an early period the next spring, 
and, in fact, many of them could be carried on 
during the present season, if the funds were ade- 
quate ; but they are at present insufficient. It 
is the object of the Society to awaken the attention 
to this subject, in the hope of increasing their 
means of improving and embellishing this inter- 
esting spot. 

For this purpose the Committee of the Llor- 
cultural Society, who are charged with the manage- 
ment of this property, Lave issued a circular invit- 
ing the public attention to it, to which they have 
subjoined a list of the present proprietors of lots, 
and of lots unsold, with the price and terms of sale, 
Copies of this publication may be had at the Cou- 
rier Office. 

The price of a lot, containing 300 square feet, 
with liberty to use one foot in width on each 
boundary, for the erection of a wall or fence, is 
sixty dollars, 

Any lot already laid out and unsold may be 
taken by a subscriber or purchaser, and he who 
first reports his selection to the Secretary of the 
Garden and Cemetery Committee, will be entitled 
to the preference, 

A new lot will be surveyed and laid out for any 
subscriber, on his paying the additional sum of 
ten dollars. 

A sufficient number of Jots will be surveyed to 
supply all the subscribers, and the right of select- 
ing from them will be sold at auction in June 
next. 

A lot is laid out in Cypress Avenue, 30 by 60 
feet, and is now being enclosed by an iron fence, 
in which single interments may be made on pay- 
ment of ten dollars. 

Oxuiver B. Avexanper, Undertaker, has charge 
of the receiving tomb, under Park Street Church, 
and also of that at Mount Auburn. He may be 
found at the house in rear of St. Paul’s Church. 
Mr. L. Lyon, sexton of the Episcopal Church at 
Cambridge, is also engaged by the Society. 





CULTURE OF THE CARNATION. 

Tue flowers are propagated either by seed or 
by layers ; the first is the method for raising new 
flowers ; the other is the way to preserve and 
multiply those of former years. To raise them 
from seed; that from the best double flowers 
should be selected, which will produce the 
strongest plants, and should be sown in April in 
pots or boxes of fresh light earth, mixed with 
rotten cow manure, exposed to the morning sun, 





and occasionally watered. In a month the plants 
will appear, and in July should he transplanted 
into the beds of the same earth, in open airy situ- 
ation, at six inches distance, and their left to 
flower. When in flower, the finest kinds should 
be marked, and all the layers that can be, should, 
during the time of flowering, be laid down from 
them; these will have taken root by the end of 
August, and are then to be taken off and planted 
out in pots in pairs —E. Ruper, Esq. Ff. 8S. S— 
Lou. Gard. Mag. 





TOBACCO. 

A Corresponpent who has given up the use 
of Tobaeco, gives the following as some of the 
results : 

1. Iam now satisfied that it was a positive 
injury to my health. 

2. | can now employ the money which I for- 
merly spent for tobacco, to serve some better pur- 
pose. 

3. I feel as well as I formerly did with the aid 
of tobacco, and seven times better. 

4. I can reprovea drunkard or a lover of rum 
with a better face, for he would formerly turn 
upon me and say, ** you use tobacco, and what is 
the difference ?” 

5. [ean sit ina parlour without jumping up 
and running to the door, window, fire place, or 
spit box, and shooting my head forward like a 
jack-knife, to dispose of saliva. 

6. I can pass by any person without disturbing 
his olfactories with my breath. 

7. I feel perfectly unfettered, and have no 
hankering after tobacco; though it was several 
weeks before my appetite was completely changed. 
There is no question that it is very difficult to quit 
—hbut “ victory is joyful. ” 

8. My teeth are as sound as ever. 

9 My mind ismore clear and active then 
when under the influence of tobacco.—Journal of 
Humanity. 





From the Boston Traveller. 
FEMALE INDUSTRY. 

One of the most ingenious fabrics we have for 
a long time examined is a silk bed covering, the 
manufacture of Mrs. Thomas Lilley of this city, 
which received the premium at the late Brighton 
Fair. ft is made of pieces so small that 5684 were 
required to give it sufficient size, exclusive of the 
border. Mrs. L. sewed together and quilted the 
whole in about five months, besides managing the 
domestic concerns of a pretty large family without 
any aid, There was but a single needle used in 
the work, eleven spools of cotton thread, and thirty- 
three skeins of basting cotton. The cost of silk 
and other trimmings, #8 50. 





BYRON’S OPINION OF BEAUTY. 

I po not talk of mere beauty (continued Byron) 
of feature or complexion, but of expression, that 
looking out of the soul through the eyes, which, 
in my opinion, constitutes true beauty. Women 
have been pointed out to me as beautiful, who 
never could have interested my feelings from their 
want of countenance, or expression, which means 
countenance ; and others, who were little remark- 
ed, have struck me as being captivating from the 
force of countenance. A woman’s face ought to 
be like an April day---susceptible of change and 
variety ; but sunshine should often gleam over it, 
to replace the clouds and showers that may ob- 


secure its lusire, which, poetical description apart, 
(said Byron,) in sober prose means, that good hu 
mored smiles ought to be ready to chase away the 
expression of pensiveness or care that sentiment or 
earthly ill calls forth, Women were meant to be 
the exciters of all that is finest in our natures, and 
the soothers of all that is turbulent and harsh. Of 
what use, then, can a handsome automaton he, 
after one has got aequainted with a face that 
knows no change, though it causes many? This 
is a style of looks I could not bear the sight of for 
a week, and yet, such are the looks that pass in 
society for pretty, handsome, and beautiful. 





POWER OF FIRE. 

A nusHet of coals properly consumed will raise 
seventy inillions of pounds weight a foot high. 
This is the average effect of a steam engine now 
working in Cornwall. The ascent of Mount Blane 
from the valley of Chamouni is considered as the 
most toilsome feat that a strong man can execute 
in two days. The combustion of two pounds of 
coal would place him on the summit. The Menai 
Bridge consists of a mass of iron, not less than 
four millions of pounds in weight, suspended at a 
medium height of 120 feet above the sea. The 
consumption of seven bushels of coal would suflice 
to raise it to the place where it hangs. The great 
pyramid of Egypt is composed of granite. It is 
700 feet in the side of its base, and 500 in per- 
pendicular height, and stands on eleven acres of 
ground, Its weight is, therefore, 12,780 millions 
of pounds, at a medium height of 125 feet; con- 
sequently it would be raised by the effort of about 
630 chaldrons of coal, a quantity consumed in 
some foundries in a week, ‘The annual consump- 
tion of coal in London is estimated at 1,500,000 
chaldrons. ‘The efiort of this quantity would raise 
a cubical block of marble, 2,200 feet in the side, 
through a space equal to its own height, or to pile 
one such mountain upon another. ‘The Monte 
Nuovo, near Pozzuoli, which was erupted in a 
single night by volcanic fire, might have been 





raised by such an effort from a depth of about eight 
miles, 





EXPERIMENT IN HORTICULTURE. 

Mr. Kuient, (florist and nursery-man, in the 
King’s Road, Chelsea,) made the following suc- 
cessful experiment on a mulberry tree, which, 
except one very large branch, was either dead or 
decaying. When the sap had ascended, he bark- 
ed the branch completely round near its junction 
with the trunk of the tree, and having filled three 
sacks with mould, he tied therm round that part of 
the branch which had been barked, and by means 
of one or two old wartering pots, which were kept 
filled with water, and placed over the sacks, from 
which the water gradually distilled, the mold in 
the sacks was sufficiently moistened for his pur- 
pose. ‘Towards the end of the year, he examined 
the sacks, and found them filled with numerous 
small fibrous roots, which the sap, having no 
longer the bark for its conductor into the main 
roots of the tree, had thus expanded itself in throw- 
ing out. A hole having been prepared near the 
spot, the branch was sawn off below the sacks, 
and planted with them, the branch being propped 
securely. The next summer it flourished and 
bore fruit, and is still in a thriving state. Jesses’ 
Gleanings in Natural History, page 145, extracted 
by A Constant Reaper. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
ON PLANTING A FLOWER GARDEN. 

Havine in last week’s Farmer offered a few re- 
marks on the formation of a flower garden, it may 
now be proper to give some directions for planting 
the various compartments. The most efficacious 
plan for accomplishing this, and making the thing 
intelligible to every one, would be by giving a plan 
for a flower garden, with a list of plants, and 
references to their proper site in every border, 
clump or parterre. Such it is in contemplation to 
publish in the Farmer at some future period; for 
the present, a few general hints must suffice. 
There are two systems which may be followed 
according to taste or fancy—first, by planting the 
border, &c. indiscriminately with various plants so 
selected and distributed that they will regularly 
sueceed each other in their time of flowering— 
exhibit a variety of colors, and a difference in 
height. The other method is by planting only 
one kind or class of plants in each division. Which- 
ever system is adopted, they may be so furnished, 
by a judicious selection and proper arrangement, 
as to display great beauty and taste. Whatever 
may be the arrangement decided upon, the plants 
generally selected for a flower garden are chosen 
for the beauty of their appearance, for being odorif- 
erous, or for possessing some such distinguishing 
characteristic. ‘They are composed of perennial, 
biennial, and annual plants. The former class are 
plants generally of very easy cultivation and easily 
propagated, which is done by dividing the root, by 
suckers or shoots thrown up from the roots, and by 
seed. Others are multiplied by cuttings of stalks, 
shoots, or roots, and by layers, but the first mode 
is applicable to nine-tenths of hardy herbaceous 
plants. Biennials and annuals are generally 
grown from seed, in the selecting of which, it 
should be chosen from the flowers which expanded 

first, that seed always being the strongest. 
Ifa mixt flower garden, border or clump, be the 
object in view, particular attention must be given 
to the selection of sizes, colors, and the different 
times of flowering. In planting the different 
clumps, a proportion of ornamental flowering 
shrubs may, with propriety, be admitted. The 
herbaceous plants should be such as produce large 
heads or masses of flowers—an equal number of 
every color, and so selected that some shall always 
be in flower during spring, summer, and fall, with 
as near a proportion of the different colors as pos- 
sible. All this can be effected with a very few 
tiowers, so that none need be deterred from form- 
ing a flower garden, or properly distributing the 
various shades of color, under the impression that 
many plants are absolutely requisite to effect it. 
Much more regularity, and greater harmony in 
colors, may be effected by a select few, than by 
introducing a great number of sorts into one clump. 
For then a less distinctive or marked character 
would be the result. There should be a proper 
system decided upon before a single plant is 
planted, which will prevent the border or clump 
from appearing a heterogeneous mass, without 
meaning, without taste or design. In planting 
“+ the mingled flower garden,” it is essential that the 
separate parts should, in their appearance, con- 
stitute a whole; and whatever be the ground plan, 
it will be no barrier, if proper attention be given 

to the mode of arranging the plants. 

To plant a bed in the mingled style, suppose 
all the colors to be classed under four heads—red, 
white, blue and yellow—and suppose the bed or 





border admits of four rows in width. The lowest 
plants must be placed nearest the walk, or margin 
of the border; the tallest in the back row, and the 
other two rews of an intermediate size, which will 
give the whole an unique and regular appearance. 

Before planting is commenced, mark out the 
border in four rows lengthwise, and as many rows 
across as the length of the border will admit of, 
which will givethe site of each plant exactly the 
angle of a square, whose side may be eighteen 
inches. Then determine on the order which they 
will flower, and plant as follows :— 


red, white, blue, yellow, red, white, 
blue, yellow, red, white, blue, yellow, 
red, white, blue, yellow, red, white, 
blue, yellow, red, white, blue, yellow, 


and so on ad infinitum, so that with four colors, 
four sizes, and six times of flowering, requiring in 
all ninty-six plants, a proper flower border can be 
formed; but when there are a greater number 
of plants, it may be extended to any length, and 
may include any number of species; the only 
point is, that those admitted possess the desired 
requisites of time, of flowering, height and color, 
in each compartment. Such is decidedly the best 


plan for planting a border in the mixed style, if 


the plants are to be examined only from one side ; 
but if a double border, with a walk on each side, 
or a clump to be planted on a lawn, and varied on 
all sides, then fix on the number of rows, keep 
the lowest plants round the margin and the tallest 
in the centre, adhering to the order of arrangement 
as given above. 

For what is termed the “ select flower garden,” 
a different style of planting is adopted—planting 
only one species of plant in each bed, such as 
tulips, hyacinths, dahlias, ranunculus, anemonies, 
pinks, &c. &c. This mode of planting is very 
simple, all that is requisite being only to plant them 
in beds of carefully prepared soil, and mix the 
colors as far as possible. 

Autumn, after the plant has done flowering, or 
spring, when it begins to grow, are the proper 
seasons for planting and transplanting. The gen- 
eral culture is stirring the soil, enriching it, divid- 
ing overgrown plants, and filling up vacancies, 
keeping them in neat and proper order during the 
growing and flowering season. 

Annuals are sown either in the spring or fall, 
generally at the former season ; they are sown in 
rings or patches in the borders or clumps, covering 
the seeds from an eighth to an inch, according to 
their size. Thin them out when they are about an 
inch high, and stir the soil occasionally. Stake 
and tie any that need support, which is all the 
culture they require. 





From the American Farmer. 
SAW DUST FOR HOGS. 

We bespeak the gravity of our readers on read- 
ing the following ; they must not laugh at us for 
our easy credulity, nor reject the proposition on 
account of its seeming improbability. For our- 
selves, we have no doubt of the truth of the facts 
stated, nor of the soundness of the principles upon 
which the experiments were based. But to the 
subject. 

A few weeks since, two of the members of the 
United Society of Shakers, at Lebanon, N. Y. 
were at our office. They informed us, that they 
had tried an experiment in feeding hogs with the 
saw dust produced in their button and other 
wooden ware factory, by mixing with the usual 


food, in the proportion of one third; that is, two 
parts of the usual food, and one part of the saw 
dust; and that the hogs throve fully as well as 
when fed in the usual way. From their experi- 
ments they are satisfied that the saw dust was 
digested by tke animals, was nutritious, and an- 
swered in all respeets the purposes of the usual 
food. They had endeavored to ascertain the least 
quantity of the usual food necessary to the thrifty 
growth of their hogs, and then used saw dust as a 
substitute for one-third of it; so that the objection 
for the two-thirds of the usual food was probably 
sufficient, cannot be raised. They have not com- 
pleted their experiments, but are extending them to 
ascertain whether a still greater proportion of saw 
dust may not be used, and how much more. We 
believe they intend also to try experiments with 
other animals. 

These facts may be relied on as strictly correct. 
The people who tried the experiment, and those 
who related them to us, are not given to visionary 
projects nor to marvellous story telling. They 
are generally scientific men; one of them that 
visited us was one of the best botanists we ever 
met with. It seems no way improbable that wood 
should contain a large quantity of nutritive matter. 
When decomposed by fire the proportion of inso- 
luble matter is very small, not greater than that of 
any kind of farinaceous fruit or grain after the water 
has been evaporated. There is a large quantity 
of saccharine matter in most wood, or at least in 
the juices and we think it no way improbable that 
both gluten and farinaceous matter, as well as 
sugar, may enter largely into the composition of 
the soluble parts of wood—even what is called by 
chemists woody—fibres and that these parts of 
wood when pulyerised, may be digested and he- 
come nutritious matter in the stomachs of animals. 
We are not sure that we recollect perfeetly the 
kind of wood used by the Shakers in their experi- 
ment, but believe it was what is commonly called 
soft maple, acer rubrum. They have promised us 
a detailed account of the result of their experi- 
ments as soon as they shal! have completed them. 





From the Virginia Farmer. 
MANURE. ? 
Spring Hills, Oct. 13th, 1832. 

Mr. Epvrror,—! intend now to, make a few 
remarks upon my mode of carrying out my ma- 
nure, by way of concluding my article on the sub- 
ject of manures, as published in the 12th No. of 
the Virginia Farmer. 

As soon as the winter stock of manure, or any 
part of it, is ready to cart out, I start my manure 
carts (unless the ground is wet) to carrying on the 
land intended for corn, and get as much out as I 
can, before I plough the land; which is spread 
and ploughed under the sod. If I have any of 
the previous summer manure left on hand, I pre- 
fer to spread that upon the fresh ploughed land, 
and harrow or lightly plough in, on account of its 
being better rotted. As to manuring corn in the 
hill, I do not practice it, as I always go for the 
future good condition of the land, more than any 
one crop. 

I generally have a bit of ground to sow to oats 
in the spring, upon which I carry out my early 
summer manure after harvest, and then fallow the 
same for wheat. 

When my corn land is ready for seeding, (which 
never is, until I have gotten the corn and stalks 
off the ground) my carts begin to carry out such 
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manure as may be on hand, to the poorest part of 


my corn Jand, and continue until I am done sow- 
ing, Which is ‘generally late; as | wait to get the 
coru bauled off the ground, I am unable to com- 
mence as early as my neighbors on that kind of 
land. It will not do when I have furrowed and 
dressed off my wheat lots to be running carts in 
for the corn and stalks, 

As to the most economical mode of giving ma- 
nure to land, my opinion is, that it will be found 
in that of applying it in the preparation for the 
wheat crop, but the prudent farmer must give it 
to something just as fast as he can make it ready, 
else not only is the interest lost, but a good per 
cent. of the principal also. 

I would here suggest an improvement in the 
plan usually pursued in carting out manure upon 
the land. It is this—when I am about to com- 
mence the manuring process, 
with an arm full of small sticks, three or four feet 
long, newly split out, that they may be the more 
readily seen by the carters, which I stick down 
about on the ground to be operated upon, one 
where every load is to go. Thus, if the land is 
poor, and I design to put fifty loads to the acre, I 
fix that number of sticks, regularly, or irregularly, 
according to the need of the land as I myself may 
judge. Thus I can lay off two or three days’ work 
for as many carts any time beforehand that suits 
me. This, J think, is better than the common 
mode hereabouts. The carter is directed to carry 
out upon a certain hill or otherwise as may be—he 
perhaps puts some about and about—on ground 
that would require fifty loads, he puts twenty ; and 
on land that would have done with twenty, he puts 
fifty loads at unsuitable distances from each other, 
then, after hands are sent to spread the manure, 
perhaps a week or two before the plough goes, 
and with sticks and hoes, they pull the piles about 
alittle, giving to some spots too much, and to 
others none ; and the consequence is a very irregu- 
lar crop. 

In order to do this spreading business well, (and 
no business of the farmer is more important) every 
hand should be provided with a long-handle shovel ; 





then at a throw, they can easily spread to the half 


way distance between the piles. 
Success attend you gentlemen—it is late at 
night, and Lam tired, having sown wheat on a very 
steep knoll of ground today. J. T. JONES. 





MANURES, 

Ix England where population is crowded, and 
the price of land high, agriculture is more studied 
and carried to greater perfection. Divers experi- 
ments have satisfied careful English agriculturists 
that a great portion of the strength of stable and 
barnyard manure is wasted by evaporation. Mr. 
Formby, a farmer near Liverpool, has ascertained 
by careful experiment, that the manure which he 
purchased in the city stables, in narrow yards, and 
between high brick walls, protected from the sun 
and winds, trodden down and rooted over by pigs, 
and altogether green, or unrotted, is twice as fer- 
tilizing as that from his own barnyard, although 
he also has pigs in his barnyard; but his yard is 
large, and exposed to the sun and winds. Many 
of the English farmers, and some in this country, 
construct their barnyards with a large vault or 
cistern, on the lower side of the yard, so as to re- 
ceive the wash of the yard, with a large wooden 
fawcet on the downhill side, to draw it directly 
into vats or tubs set on wheels and drawn into the 


I provide myseif’ 





field. The yard should be covered in a great 
measure by sheds, and the water from the eaves 
carried away by spouts. Shape the ground so that 
no water shall run into the yard which falls out- 
side, and that none that falls in it shall run out, 
washing away the strength of the manure. The 
fermentation, or rotting of manure, carries off into 
the atmosphere most of the ammonia and other 
salts and gases which serve to fertilize the earth, 
and could be saved by ploughing in the manure 
green. And it should be ploughed in as soon as 
carted out. Or if carted out sometime before 
ploughing, leave it in large heaps till ready to be 
ploughed in.—Kentucky Journal. 





From a Scotch Paper. 
THE HOPETOUN OAT. 

No season since the discovery of this new va- 
riety in 1829 has afforded so complete a test of its 
merits, as the present. Oats of every kind have a 
rich luxuriant appearance this season ; but the 
Hopetoun still preserves its superiority in earli- 
ness, length of straw, and closeness of crop. A 
small field of ten acres on the farm of Haughland, 
near Elgin,,was sown the 16th of March on a 
wheat stubble, and had about ten single cart loads 
of manure per acre. The whole was fully in ear 
on the 10th of July, and should the weather prove 
dry and warm, might be expected to be shorn on 
the 10th or 12th of August. Last year the Hope- 
toun oat was cut on that farm, the 11th of August. 
Persons of skill have valued the field at 10 quarters 
per acre. This variety seems therefore well de- 
serving the attention and culture of farmers. 





Extract of an Address delivered before a Society of 
Mechanics, by Hon. Eowarp Everert. 


“T have the pleasure to be acquainted with a 
person who was brought up at the trade of a 
leather-dresser, and has all his life worked and 
still works at this business—he has devoted his 
leisure hours, and a portion of his honorable earn- 
ings, to the cultivation of useful and elegant learn- 
ing; under the same roof which covers his store 
and workshop, he has the most excellent library 
of English books with which I am acquainted ; 
the books have been selected with a good judg- 
ment, which would do credit to the most accom- 
plished scholar, and have been imported from 
England by himself—what is more important than 
books, the proprietor is well acquainted with their 
contents ; among them are several volumes of the 
most costly and magnificent engravings. Con- 
nected with his library is an exceedingly interest- 
ing series of paintings in water colors—which a 
fortunate accident placed in his possession, and 
several valuable pictures purchased by himself. 
The whole forms a treasure of taste and know- 
ledge, not surpassed, if equalled by any thing of 
its kind in the country. 

‘It is through the mind, that man has obtained 
the mystery of nature and all its elements, and 
subjected the inferior races of animals to himself. 
Take an uninformed savage, a brutalized Hotten- 
tot, in short any human being, in whom the divine 
spark of reason has never been kindled to a flame ; 
and place him on the sea-shore, in a furious storm, 
when the waves are rolling in as if the fountains 
of the deep were broken up. Did you not know, 


from actual experience that man from the cultiva- 
tion of his mind, and the application of his useful 
arts, had actually constructed vessels, in which he 
floats securely on the top of these angry waves, 


you would not think it possible that a being, like 
that which we have mentioned, could for one 
moment resist their fury. It is actually related of 
the North American Indians, a race of men, who 
are trained from their infancy, to the total sup- 
pression of their emotions of every kind, and who 
endure the most excruciating torments atthe stake 
without signs of suffering, that when they wit- 
nessed, for the first time, on the western waters 
of the United States the spectacle of a steamboat 
under way, moving along without sails or oars, 
spouting fire and smoke, they could not refrain 
from exclamations of wonder. Hold out a hand- 
ful of wheat or Indian corn, to a person wholly 
uninformed of their nature, and ignorant of the 
mode of cultivating them, and tell him that by 
scattering these dry kernels abroad and burying 
them in the cold damp ground, you can cause a 
harvest to spring up, sufficient for a winter’s sup- 
ply of food, and he will think you are mocking 
him, by vain and extravagant tales, But it is not 
less true, that in these and every other instance, it 
is the mind of man, possessed of the necessary 
knowledge and skill ‘that brings into useful opera- 
tion, for the supply of human want, and the sup- 
port and comfort of human life, the properties and 
treasures of the natural world, the aid of inferior 
animals, and even our own physical powers. 

When therefore we improve our minds, by the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, we appropriate to 
ourselves, and extend to others, to whom we may 
impart our knowledge, a share of his natural con- 
trol over all other things, which Providence has 
granted to his rational children.” 





Intemperance and Cholera. The number of 
deaths produced by the Cholera, among the adult 
population of Albany, was 336. Competent and 
trustworthy persons have investigated the charac- 
ter and habits of each of these 336 patients, and 
the particular circumstances attending every one, 
and the details of their examination fill an entire 
sheet of the Albany Temperance Recorder. Of 
the 336 fatal cases, 213 were males, and 128 fe- 
males; 171 were native whites, 24 blacks, 138 


foreigners, mostly Irish, and 3 unknown. Their 
habits were as follows :— 
Intemperate, . . . . .. +» 140 
Free drinkers, . . . . . 68 
Moderate drinkers, mostly habitual, - 13I 
Strictly temperate, . . . he da 5 
Members of the Temperance Soci iety, 2 
Idiot l,wunknown 2, . «0% ‘e's 3 
336 


The names, residences, and occupations of all are 
in the possession of the publishers, but are omit- 
ted in the publication out of regard to surviving 
friends. The members of the Medical Staff at- 
tached to the Board of Health, recommend the 
publication and general circulation of this detailed 
statement. 





The Salt Manufacture. About 10,000 feet have 
been added to the salt manufactories in this county 
during the present year. The whole number of 
feet is now about 1,425,000. The average quanti- 
ty of salt manufactured to the thousand feet is less 
during the present season than on the preceding. 
The whole amount made in this county, during 
1832, is not materially short of 356,250 bushels. 





— Barnstable Journal. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, DEC. 5, 1 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

Tur Subscriber, on account of his impaired 
health, has sold out his interest in the New 
England Farmer, and general Agricultura] and 
Seed business to his late clerk, Mr. Grorer C. 
Barrerr. The Farmer will continue under the 
direction of Mr. Fressenven, be published in the 
same superior style that it has been the last two 
weeks, and no exertions will be spared to render 
it worthy of the distinguished support it has so 
long received. 

To the friends of this Establishment the sub- 
scriber returns thanks for the patronage so long 
bestowed on him; and trusts that it will be contin- 
ued to his successor, who brings health, activity, 
and a perfect acquaintance with the business 
to the task. J. B. RUSSELL. 

Boston, Dec. 4, 1832. 

(> In consequence of the above change in 
the business it is necessary that all accounts for 
seeds, trees, &c. should be immediately adjusted. 
Mr. Barrett is authorized to settle the same. 
Persons indebted to the Establishment will please 


take notice of the above. 





FARMER'S WORK FOR DECEMBER. 
No farmer, who carries on business on a large 
seale, ought to be without a Steam Boiler, es- 
pecially if he feeds cattle, as well as swine, with 
roots. This may be cheaply made by setting a 
kettle, holding about ten or twelve gallons, ina 
furnace of brick or stone, and over this a hogshead, 
with one head taken out, and the other bored full 
of holes, which is set so close that the steam of 
the kettle, when boiling, can only rise through the 
holes, and thence ascend among the articles to be 
steamed in the hogshead and pass off at the top. 
{n this way a hogshead of roots may be cooked ata 
very smallexpense. The kettle should be so closed 
ay to prevent any. steam from passing off but 
through the bottom of the hogshead, and of 
course a pipe or tube should be set on one side, 
through which, with the aid of a funnel, the water 
may be poured as occasion requires. As soon as 
the water has been poured in, the tube should be 
stopped with a plug made for that purpose. 
When grain is steamed it will be necessary to cover 
the bottom with a cloth to prevent the grain from 
running through the holes in the hogshead over 
the boiler, 

Judge Buel, of Albany, however, prefers boiling 
to steaming food for swine, and a description of 
his apparatus for that purpose may be seen in the 
New England Farmer, vol. x. p. 121. It is some- 
times most convenient and economical to cook 
food for domestic animals on winter evenings 
over a kitchen fire, and in that case little or no 
extra fuel need to be consumed to prepare food 
for that purpose. 





Cattle. 
food at an early part of their growth, or fed on 
such as is not of a quality sufficiently nutritious, 


When young animals are pinched for 


ihey never thrive so well afterwards, nor make 
so good stock. You will, therefore, do well to 
keep your last spring calves by themselves, and 
give them food of a somewhat better quality than 
you may think proper to afford your other stock. 
It is of great importance that your barn yard 
should be provided with pure and wholesome 
water, especially if the winter food of your cattle 
consists chiefly, or altogether of hay, straw or 
other dry fodder. It has been aseertained that a 
bullock, with water at command, will drink of it no 
less than eight times a day. Cattle, which are 
obliged to wander away to some distance from the 
yard to water, through deep snow and_ slippery 
paths, exposed to be harassed by dogs, and gored 
by each other, and by neighboring cattle, suffer 
more than is imagined. Nor is this all, rather 
than adventure on such a pilgrimage, they, gener- 
ally, stay in and about the yard, or loiter along the 
highway, and injure themselves by eating snow, 
which chills them, and too often is the cause of 
horn distemper, a disease brought on by poor keep- 
ing. You likewise lose a great part of their 
manure as well as thrift. Besides, unless you 
furnish some escort to your cattle, while on their 
way to water, you must leave the barn yard bars 
down, or gate open, that the animals may “ wend 
their weary way” to some pool or slough, which 
they find, perhaps, almost as imaccessible as the 
cave of Eolus, or the centre of gravity. It is 
therefore much more eligible, generally speaking, 
to take water to cattle in a barn yard, than to take 


cattle to water. 


Salt for Cattle. One would think from the re- 
marks of foreign writers on agriculture that salt 
as an ingredient in the food of domestic animals 
Was quite a rarity, and of late troduction. Sir 
John Sinclair mentions it as something remarka- 
able that ‘in America salt is given to cows, oxen, 


horses, and to sheep,but not to pigs.” He also says 


‘| that lumps of rock-salt might be kept in troughs, 


protected against the effects of rain in the fields, by 
covers but accesssible to sheep or cattle.” A patent 
has been obtained in England, by Messrs. Martin 
and Co., for a peculiar mode of preparing salt in 
large cakes, by which it is rendered less liable te 
melt and waste by rain than common salt. It is 
recommended, by the same writer, to allow calves, 
especially, to have constant access to fine salt, to 
be kept in a trough near them, separate from their 
other food. He supposes that it prevents and cures 
the rot and flukes in sheep; and prevents injury to 
stock by moist food. Likewise when horses are 
afflicted with salivation, or a_ running of saliva 
from their mouths salt will mitigate if not cure 
the complaint. But we doubt whether cattle or 
sheep ought to be suffered to have at all times 
access to as much salt as they will consume, for 
reasons hereafter expressed. 


Mr. Lorain has the following remarks on this 
subject. ‘+ Salt appears to be actually necessary 
to domestic animals, if their stomachs have been 
long habituated to it, much like whiskey or brandy 
to us, or opium to a Turk; therefore it seers 
best for a farmer to give it to them; especially if 
he is fattening them. 

“When hay has been badly cured, or when jt 
is rough, spongy and light, or when cattle, horses 
or sheep, are kept on any ordinary food, which 
nothing but necessity can justify giving to them, 
salting such food induces them to eat more freely 
of it: consequently in cases of this kind, salt is both 
useful and economical. It is also useful when 
sattle reject good food because they have not been 
accustomed to it. This has several times occurred 
in the course of my practice. They have also re- 
jected with me food that they had formerly been 
accustomed to, but had not eaten for some time 
Last fall 


when I commenced feeding with dried fodder, 


previously to its being refused by them. 


the corn tops and husks were rejected by a pair of 
oxen, until it appeared that they would prefer 


‘| starving to eating them. 


*¢ 7 do not allow salt to be given to any of my 
live stock except those which have been long used 
to it, or as medicine, or to promote an appetite on 
particular occasions. As soon as some brine made 
for the purpose was sprinkled over the fodder, the 
oxen ate freely of it, and became so well recon- 
ciled to it, that notwithstanding the sprinkling of 
brine was omitted in the course of three or four 
days, they have continued to feed as freely on the 
tops and husks through the winter as they do on 
good hay ; which is never given to them except 
when they happen to be working at a distance 
trom the farm.” 

This writer, according to the tenor of some sub- 
sequent observations, considers the habitual use of 
salt, may render its occasional use of the less 
value; and concludes his observations on this sub- 
ject with the following suggestion :— 

“Ifthe farmer will omit salting a part of his 
younger live stock, and salt the remainder, as 
usual, he may readily determine how he ought to 
act. As this experiment will cost him neither 
labor nor money, he cannot err widely by giving 
it a fair and impartial trial.” 

Our readers will recollect a communication for 
the New England Farmer, published in vol. x. p. 
268, written by John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury. 
In this, that worthy and intelligent agriculturist, 
states that he had lost valuable sheep, and had 
formerly supposed that the cause of his loss was 
their eating the leaves of the wild cherry. But 
cireumstances there detailed led him to suspect 
that his losses might have been caused by a‘too 
free use of salt. They had salt at all times to go 
to; and by watching, it was found as soon as the 
sheep had eaten salt they immediately went to 
drink, and the supposed consequences were sick- 
ness and death among them. “For about six 





years,” he continues, ‘ I have furnished the miner- 
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al rock salt to my sheep in New Hampshire, being 
more convenient and economical, they have had it 
at all times to go to, both winter and summer, and 
plenty of water at band. But though for several 
years past we have lost a great many, (lambs more 
particularly under one year old,) we had never 
thought of salt injuring them, which I now believe 
“ause ; and in future shall 


must have been the 
allow only a small quantity, and not oftener than 
once in ten or fifteen days. Previous to procuring 
the mineral salt the sheep had common Liverpool 
salt once a fortnight; at that time our losses were 


not many.” 





ERRATA. 
Iy our last paper, page 157, Mr. Gray’s Report on Cows 
and Heifers, 15th line from the commencement, instead 
of “ quantity of milk,” read quality of milk. 





NOTICE. 
Nao England Farmer OJice, end Seed Establis':ment. 

GEORGE C. BARRETT would respectfully give 
notice to his friends and the former correspondents and 
customers of Mr. Joun B. Russe, that he has taken 
upon himself the duties and responsibilities of the .Vew 
England Farmer and Seed Store, heretofore conducted 
by Mr. Russeni, to whom he would refer. Promising 
an unremitting attention to all orders, and exertions to 
sustain the former credit of the Establishment, he can 
only add that all Subscribers, Agents for seeds, Customers 
and the Public at large shall receive that attention to 
their orders for SEEDS, TREES, PLANTS, VINES, 
BULBOUS ROOTS, Agricultural and other BOOKS 
which shall merit their satisfaction. 

GRASS SEEDS of all kinds for sale, Wholesale and 
Retail. 

COUNTRY TRADERS supplied on liberal terms 
with boxes of GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS in 
packages of Gj cents each, labelled with directions &:c. 
warranted genuine, and of the growth of 1832. 

All orders by mail or otherwise will be fhithfully at- 
tended to. 

Boston, Dec. 5, 1832. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, COMPLETE, 

FOR SALE, at the office of the New England Farmer, 51 
& 52, North Market-street, 

A COMPLETE set of the New Enc uanp Farmer, in TEN 
volumes, from its commencement, August 3, 1822; being thi 
only copy that is known to be for sale. The character of this 
work is too well known to require comment—comprising th 


oficial accounts of the principal Cattle Shows in New England; | 


Reports of Committees ; numerous valuable essays on agricul 
ture, gardening, ercharding, domestic economy, &e. &e. by 
various agriculiurists in New England and the Middle States— 


forming in itself a useful library for the farmer; neatly half 


bound and lettered, and in very fine order, at $3,75 per volume. 
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FRUIT TREES 
ORDERS for Fruit, Forest, and Ornamenial Trees, Shrubs. 
Hone ysuckl« s, &c. from Winship, Kenrick, Prince, Buel & 
Wilson, and other respectable Nurseries, received by the sub- 
scriber, and executed at Nursery prices. 
GEO. C. BARRETT, 
New England Farmer Office. 
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AMERICAN FARRIER. 

JUST received, by GEO. C. BARRETT, and for sale at 
the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North Market-street, 
the American Farrier, containing a minute account of the forma- 
tion of every part of the Horse. with a description of all the 
diseases to which cach part is liable, the best remedies to be 
applied in effecting a eure, and the most approved mode o/ 
treatment for preventing disorders ; with a copious list of medi- 
cines, describing their qualities and effects when applied in dif- 
ferent cases; anda complete treatise on rearing and managing 
the horse, from the foal to the full grown active laborer ; illus- 
trated with numerous engravings. By H.L. Barnum. Price 
75 cents, dec 5 


FRESH WHITE MULBERRY SEED. 

JUST received, at GEO. C. BARRETT’S SEED 
ST« IRE, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street— 

A supply of fresh and genuine White MULBERRY Seep, 
warranted the growth ot the present season, irom one ol the 
largest Mulberry orchards in Maastield, Connecticut. Short 
directions for its culture accompany the seed. dec 5 





BLACK CURRANT WLINE. 

JUST received, at GEORGE C. BARRETT’S SEED 
STORE, Nos. 51 & 32 North Market Sireet, Boston— 

A supply of superor old Buack Currant Wine.—An 
account of its astrmgent and detergeat properties im various 
coinplaints, will be found in the N. EB. Farmer, vol 5, page 267, 
written by 8. W. Pomeroy, Esq. and the late Doct. J. G. Cottin 
itis highly salutary in many summer complaints. Doct. Cotiin 
states: * ts use bas been attended with remarkable suceess i 
the early stages of cholera morbus and dysentery—and agam 
also in the laier stages of these diseases, after the symptoms ot 
inflammation er tebnle excitement had ceased. Ithas been strik- 
ingly remedial in the low states of typhoid and bilious fever. 
Tne late ¢ apt. Gilehirist, who for several years tollowed the Da- 
tavia trade, aud who had always suflered an atta: k of the severe 
cholera which proves so destructive of human hfe im that eli- 
mate, used to say that after he had this wine with him, and took 
iwo glasses of it every morning, he escaped the disease. On 
one vovage, his mate, who had not taken the wine, was seized 
with this complaint, when a botile or two stopped its progress. 
We have not room to enumerate many other morbid aliections 
in which this wine has proved useful. In sore throat it has fos 
many vears been considered alinost a specific remedy.’—Price 


75 cents per bottle. dec 5 





BREMEN GEESE. 

JOHN PERRY has for sale on bis farm at Sherburne, twen- 
ty-six superior Bremen Geese, of pure blood. Also, a few 
hundred White Mulberry trees, four years old. 

For iniormation please apply to Mr. Hollis, Quincy Market, 
or to the subscriber on his iarm. JOHN PERRY. 

Nov. 7. 





SPLENDID BULBOUS ROOTS. 

JUST received at the Agriculwral Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No, 504, North Market Street, a large assortment of Bul- 
bous Flower Roots, comprising the finest varieties of 

i S 
HYACINTHS : (Liouble and singie,) dark blue, porcelain 
5 I 
blue, red, rosy colored, pure white wiih yellow eye, white with 
b I 3 ‘ 
rosy cye, aud yellow with various eyes; from 124 to X1 each 

TULIPS: Spleadid variegated, red, yellow, and mixed ; 

12) cents each, YT per Cozen; assorted, with the colors mark- 


ed on each; (our assortment of fine lips is very large, and 
we are enabled to put many sorts as low as $6 per hundred ; 
an object to those who wish to form a superb tulip bed.) 

JONQUILLES : Sweet scented, tinest roots 123 cts. each, 
#1 per dozen. 

POLYANTITUS NARCISSUS: Fragrant, white with 
citron cups, extra sized roots, 19 cents each. 

DOUBLE NARCISSUS: Fragrant, of all colors, 124 ets. 
each, $1 per dozen. 

SPRING CROCUS : Of all colors, 6} cents each, 50 cents 
per dozen. 


each, $1 per dozen. 

‘The above roots are of the same superior character as those 
sold by us the last season, and which gave such universal satis- 
faction ; some of the double Hyacinths having produced bells 
ight tenths in diameter. 

e requested to notice that the above roots are 
vetion, and are all remarkable for their sizes 


and for the beauty and delicacy of tint of their flowers. 
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VETERINARY PUMP. 

MAW’S Improved Vetermary Pamp, for Administering 
Clysiters to Le rses, ( aitle, Dogs, &c. Also, for In e¢ ting and 
| Extracting {rom the Stomach. 
By means of this Instrument any quantity of fluid may be 
j requisite toree, aud without the necessity of 
onee removing the Pipe until the | 
When the anal is restless, as is usually the case in Gripes 
and Inile 


the Elastic Tubeing affords great facilit 


| Injected Will air) y 
operation is compleied 


: , , 1" 
mnination of the Bowels, the length and flexibility of 


and security, as the 





cperator may stand ot a considerable distanee, or even in an 
adjouung stall. 
For sale by EBEN. WIGHT, Diuggist, 46 Milk strect. 


Oct. I if 





MACKAY PIGS. 

several PIGS of the genuine Mackay breed 

six weeks old, of good size and form. " ‘hey 
Inquire at the N. £. Farmer office. 





FOR SALE, 
They are abou 
will be sold low. 


Nov. 25 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER'S ALMANAC. 
JUST published, the New England Farmer’s Almanac of 


1833, by T. G. Frssenpen, editor of the New England Far- 
mer—containing the usual variety of an almanac, aud several 
articles on agriculture, by the editor and others. 


Price 50 





Nov. 7 


cents per dozen. 


LARGE GLADIOLUS or SWORD LILIES, 124 cents 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


FROM ro 


APPLES, russettls, . . « ) barrel 200, 2 2% 
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baldw ins, 200) 250 
BEANS, white, . bushel 1 4 1 62 
BEEF, mess, ; barrel | 10 0 | 10 50 
prime,*. . .. . ea a 6 25} 6 37 
Cargo, No. 1. +s © «@ « ” 7 & , OO 
Burren, imspected, No, 1, new, | pound li 15 
CHEESE, new milk, . 6 8 
four meal, ~—-. - & “ye ™ a b 
skimmed milk, 2...) "7 3 d 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . “ 38 43 
southern, geese, . ” 
hiax, American,. . . << ew i by 12 
PLAXSEED,. bushel 112) 12 
FLour, Gennessee,. . . . barrel 6 87] 700 
Daltimore, Howard street, “ 6 | 6 7 
sSaltimore, wharf, ge’ as 6 50) 6 62 
Alexandria,. . . . . a 6 75| 700 
Grats, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 8e 90 
southern yellow,. . ” 8 88 
i. sc so ate & etd “ 8! ow 
Barley, . . ati ow “ ut 85 
Cs ees & oo 4 ee - 4 47 
SS ae ee ee ewt. 62 70 
Honey, . ee © Su 6 gallon A 52 
Hops, Ist quality, . . . . . , ewt 235 OO} 25 00 
LARD, Boston, Ist sort, pound 10 
Southern, Ist sort, . ' “ 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, . . . “ pd | 4 
“ upper, . . side 3 00 
Dry Hide, sole. pound 18 20 
a Mer, .''s side | 250] 2 70 
Philadelphia, sole, pound | onl » 
Baltimore, sole, . . . as | 5 “6 
iD ear ee oe cask 100) 1 08 
PLASTER Paris retailsat . . . ton 3 00, 3 @ 
Porarors, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel | 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, barrel | 18 00 
Navy, eee “ 3 00 
Boue, middlings, a | 
Sreps, Herd’s Grass, _— bushel | 3 00 
Red Top, northern, . . . a | 1 
Red Clover, northern, pound 1 
“ southern, . . “ 92 il 
TALLow, tried, . . jn td ewt 10 | 11 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, pound bt 5D 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, o 60 6b 
Merino, {ths washed, . a 2 49] Bra 
Merino, halfblood, . . . “6 x 40 
Merino, quarter, . . . . “ 38 Sb 
Native washed, . . . “ a 38 
a. Pulled superfine, —. “ b52 bb 
. - | IstLambs, . . . “ 4. 45 
£= 2 2d “ an a a msi) 
oni3d “ “ 27 28 
o Ist Spinning,. . . | “ ww» 
Southern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per Ib 
PROVISION MAREET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, pound 92 16 
ae ee ee ee = : G3 
Pork, whole hogs, . ( 4 
PouLTRY, .... #3 § 12 
Burrer, keg and tub, = li 93 
lump, best, . Qf % 
Eaas,. : dozen p | eT 
PoraTORS, common, . . . . bushel Jl 4 
Ciper, (according to quality,) . . barrel 2h Se 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Dec. 3, 1832, 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot, 

At Market this day 1280 Beef Cattle, 170 Stores, about 5500 
Sheep, aud 300 Swine. About 1500 Sheep, and 50 Stores, 
have been before reported, 
Prices Beef Cattle-—Last week's prices were fully 
sustained and sales were readily made at prices corresponding 
with last week. Three fine cattle were taken at S525. We 
quote extra at $5; prime at $4.50 a 4,75; good at 4,00 a 
1.33 

Barrelling Cattle—Mess at $4; No. 1 at $3,25 a 3,755 
No. 2 at $2,75 a 3,00, 

Stores.—Two years old, at $10,50 a 16,00; yearlings $6,00 
a 11,00 

Sheep.—Market continues “ glutted,” and sales very low 
We noticed some Pelt Sheep taken at $1,20. Lots to slaugh- 
ter at $1,533, 1,58, 1,42, 1,60, 1,67, 1,88, and 2,00. A lot of 
wethers were not sold when our report was made up ; one lot of 
WO Sheep which cost $1,58 in Vermont, were offered for§ 1,50 

Swine.—Most of those at market were from slaughter-yards 
in the neighborhood. One lot selected, half barrows were 


sold at 4c; at retail, 4 for sows, and 5 for barrows. 
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MISCELLANY. 
THANKSGIVING. 

We are indebted to a friend for the‘loan of a manu- 
script sermon, which was preached in Newbury, in 1826, 
on Thanksgiving Day. The text selected was Psalm 
exvi. verses 12, 13, 14. 

‘* What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits 
towards me. 

‘| will take the cup of salvation and call upon the 
name of the Lord. 

‘T will pay my vows unto the Lord now in the pres- 
ence of this people.” 

Our readers may derive instruction as well amusement, 
from the following extracts from this sermon, wherein 
the writer depicts in homely but forcible language, the 
impropriety of pursuing the rites and diversions, on that 
day, which is customary in New England.—Exeter 
News-Letter. 








———* We are solemnly assured from the 
pulpit and from the press, that there never were 
Our fathers crept along 
Such 


such times as our own. 
by star light. But we walk in sunshine. 
amazing improvements have been introduced into 
church and state, that it is difficult to say what we 
shall be at last. 
‘«‘ The text savors very much of ancient times. 
It pictures to us a kind of musty, formal, obsolete 
religion. Inthose days it was the fashion for men 
to be grateful. They traced all their mercies up 
to God. Whatever favors they received, they con- 
sidered them as poured out from the cup of God’s 
salvation. They did not hasten to forget the hour 
of calamity, as soon as it was passed, nor did they 
lose sight of their own dependence. If in the 
day of sickness and sorrow they made vows and 
promises, no sooner did health return, and prosper- 
ity smile on them, than they hastened to pay them. 
Then gratitude had a place in the human heart, 
repentance working reformation, and faith made 
manifest in the life. They kept Thanksgiving-day 
with minds overflowing with a sense of divine 
goodness. Whether gratitude and religion are 
the same things now as they were then, I shail 
not on the present occasion undertake to say—but 
certainly we manifest our religion in a very differ- 
ent way. The fashion has almost entirely changed. 
Now, in order to show our gratitude to God for 
his mercies, it is the practice to get a large bird, 
place him on a barrel, tie his legs with strings, as- 
semble a large company, and fire at him in turn, 
until the poor animal dies in lingering tortures. In 
the mean time, if noise and hubbub may be con- 
sidered as a thanksgiving hymn, the party are the 
most grateful creatures under the sky—they talk, 
they dispute, they laugh, they drink,—they shout 
until they become such excellent marks-men, that 
the turkey may be considered after all in the safest 
place. Where they go when the sun sets, or how 
they spend the evening, it is impossible for me to 
say. Perhaps they retire to their several families, 
read their Bibles, sing some pious hymn, and talk 
over the mercies which they and their friends have 
received from the hands of God. Perhaps there 
may be some strange connexion between shooting 
turkies and growing in grace. [t is not my pres- 
ent concern to argue against the decorum or the 
humanity of the custom. I shall not even say 
that it is not a very proper way of manifesting our 
sense of the divine goodness: all I contend for is, 
that itis not the old way. They had very different 
customs when the Bible was written. Our modern 
refinements were then unknown. TI cannot find 
that either Moses, the meekest man of all the earth, 
or Job, renowned for his patience, or the pious 





Psalmist, or the holy Apostles, were ever at a 
shooting match. Most certainly they did not keep 
their Thanksgiving-days in this way. If there is 
any goodness or wisdom in the practice, it must be 
wholly owing to our new inventions, which without 
the sanction of one inspired example, are to be 
traced wholly to the amazing progress of this en- 
lightened age in piety and truth.” 





Copy of a Letter from Lord Ponsonby to the Bishop 
of Derry. 

Tue cholera, is I perceive, making way in 
Ireland, and may visit Derry; I therefore send 
you a prescription which, if taken in time, is a 
certain cure for the disorder, and has been proved 
to be both in Paris and Germany, to my own 
knowledge. Its simplicity and the extremely 
minute quantity of the doses, will probably induce 
you to doubt of its efficacy ; but trust to me that 
[ will not deceive, and trust to this fact, that you 
will have had experience of its power and virtue 
before it will be in your power to obtain medical 
advice, which is to say, in a quarter of an hour 
or twenty-five minutes. I have, however, one re- 
mark to make, viz. that if you take anything of 
«ny sort or kind, excepting cold or iced water, its 
whole effect will be destroyed. 

All you have to do is, to place the patient in bed, 
and not to overload him with clothes, nor plague 
him with any external application, or baths or 
steamings, but leave him to the medicine, which 
you do well to see made up with your own eyes, 
that the apothecary may not deceive you or him- 
self, under an idea that he knows best how the 
thing ought to be done. 

This medicine is one-sixth part of camphor, dis- 
solved in six parts of spirits of wine. 

Of this, immediately on being attacked, the 
patient is to take two drops on a little pounded 
sugar in a tea-spoonful of cold or iced water; in 
five minutes after he is to take a second dose of 
two drops more in the same way, and in five 
minutes more he is to repeat the same thing ; he 
is then to wait ten or fifteen minutes to see whether 
or not there is a sense of returning warmth, with 
a disposition towards perspiration, and a manifest 
degree of sickness, cramps, &c. Then, if neces- 
sary, he will take two more drops as before, and 
repeat the doses at five minutes’ intervals, to the 
number of twelve or fourteen drops, as directed. 
This will never fail ifdone at once, and will always 
do good at any period of the disease ; but the least 
foreign medicine neutralizes the effect of the 
camphor. Yours, ever, PONSONBY. 





Hints on Diet. The means of preserving health 
are more plain and simple than those of restoring it. 


Quacks and self-doctorers often “ pour drugs” 
of which they know little, into bodies of which 
they know less. 


Great eaters never live long. A voracious ap- 
petite is a sign of disease, or of a strong tendency 
to disease, and not of health as is generally sup- 
posed.— Hitchcock. 


A large number, perhaps a majority, of the 
standard works of English literature, were com- 
posed by men whose circumstances compelled 
them to adopt a very spare diet, and probably this 
is one cause of their superiority —Jb. 


There is nothing more ridiculous, than to see 
tender, hysterical, and vaporish people, complain- 





ing, and yet perpetually cramming, crying out 
they are ready to sink into the ground, and faint 
away, and yet gobbling down the richest and 
strongest food, and highest cordials, to oppress, 
and overlay them quite—Dr. Cheyne. 

More nourishment and strength are imparted by 
six ounces of well digested food, than by sixteen 
imperfectly concocted.—Southern Review. 





THE INTERIOR OF Arnica bids fair to become, 
at no distant day, the scene of great commercial 
enterprize. It is stated that the Niger is navigable 
500 miles, and in the whole of this course “ rolls 
through a fruitful, cultivated, and thickly populated 
country, studded with towns and villages, hitherto 
unvisited by Europeans; and having no other 
trade with civilized nations than such imperfect 
barter as could be carried’ on acress burning 
deserts, by the agency of slave dealers, and period- 
ical caravans.” 





Lapsus Type. Amongst the advertisement in 
a London paper, we read that ‘ two sisters want 
washing!” and that “ A female particularly fond 
of children, wishes for two or three, having none 
of her own, nor any other employment.” 








BLACK SEA WHEAT. 

JUST received a few bushels of the celebrated Black Sea 
Wheat, described by Mr. Marvin in this weck’s New Eng- 
land Farmer, and raised by him near Lake Erie ; price 83 per 
bushel. It is thought this will prove a valuable acquisition to 
New England; the seed is of remarkably fine appearance, 
wholly free from small grains on mixture with other seeds, and 
we think cannot fail to give satisfaction. Farmers are request- 
ed to call and examine it. Nov. 21 





CATAWBA GRAPE CUTTINGS, 

SINCLAIR & MOORE, NurseryMen, Baltimore, will 
execute orders for Cuttings of the Catawba Grape to any 
amount, at $20 per 1000.—Ten yeats’ experience has con- 
vineed us that this is one of the most desirable grapes culti- 
vated, on account of its great productiveness, and excellent 
quality, for either the table or for wine. It is a very popular 
market grape, $400 worth having been sold by one man in our 
market this season.—Orders left with Mr. Barrer’, publisher 
of the New-England Farmer, will receive prompt attention 
from us. 

Baltimore, Nov. 21. 





THE PLANTER’S GUIDE. 

JUST published, and for sale by Geo. C. BARRETT, at the 
New England Farmer Office,—the Planter’s Guide ; or, a Prac- 
tical Essay on the best method of Giving Immediate Effect to 
Wood,by the removal of Large Trees and Underwood ; being 
an attempt to place the Art, and that of General Arboriculture 
on fixed and Phytologicalprinciples ; interspersed with obser- 
vations on General Planting, and the improvement of real land- 
seape. Originally intended for the climate of Scotland. By 
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Sir Henry Steuart, Bart. LL. D. F. R. 8. E. ete. Price §3. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a dedue- 
tion of fifty cents. 

(> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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Albany—W Mm. THorBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D. & C. LAnDRETH, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—. 1. Hircncock, Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C. Pankuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. ¥—Wm. Prince & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot. Gar 
Middlebury, Vt-—Wiaut CuHapman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goonwin & Co. Booksellers. 
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Newburyport—EBENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
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